THE  FIRST  GENTLEMAN  OF   EUROPE
So George III passed out of history, and spent the last
years of his life at Windsor; he was still able to find some
solace in music, especially in Handel, and he chose for the
anthems in his chapel all the passages from that composer
connected with blindness and madness.
At last the Prince of Wales had attained the coveted
position of Regent, but the Whigs were disappointed of
their hopes, for he had now turned against them, chiefly
owing to the influence of his latest mistress, Lady Hert-
ford.   His manners had not improved.   On one occasion
he showed his sense of humour by getting the sheriffs of
London drunk at his own dinner-table, and then pre-
senting them in that condition to his aged mother.1   The
opinion of his contemporaries was overwhelmingly un-
favourable.   The Duke of Wellington, whose loyalty to
the throne was above suspicion, said, "He speaks so like
old Falstaff, that, damn me, if I was not afraid to walk
into a room with him"; and in the year of his accession
to the throne he declared him "degraded as low as he
could be already".2   George also, especially in his later
years, suffered from delusions, which at times were a
source of considerable annoyance to those with whom he
was brought into contact.   He fancied that he had led
the Heavy Dragoons at Salamanca, and that he had ridden
"Fleur-de-Lys" at Goodwood.   Nor were his habits any
more attractive than his character.   He was wont to give
way on occasion to outbreaks of maudlin sentimentality,
when he would weep on his ministers5 shoulders, and even
kiss the Duke of Wellington on the cheek.   Canning, too,
whom George never appreciated, was compelled to sub-
mit to these familiarities, and on at least one occasion he
1 cj. Ibe Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester (edited
bj his son), Jan. 27, 1816.
a cj. Daudetj E.: VAmbassade du Due Decazes en Ar.gleierre, p. 133.
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